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PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT, 


TuE Forester is published monthly by the 
American Forestry Association at 
No. 117 Corcoran Building, Washington, D. C., 
where all communications should be addressed. 

The subscription price is One Dollar a year, 
and single copies are sold at ten cents, 

Make all checks, drafts, etc., payable to THE 
FORESTER. 





New Members. 

Since the last issue of THE ForesTER 
the following names have been added to 
the membership of the American For- 
estry Association : 


ames S. Bunnell, San Francisco, Cal. 
W. E. Valk, Washington, D. C. 

J. S. Swan, Denver, Colo. 

Benjamin T. Gault, 

_ Glen Ellyn, Du Page County, IIl. 
Miss Alice Hooper, Roxbury, Mass. 
Gust. Moser, Missoula, Mont. 

Brian L. O’Hara, Quebec, Canada. 





OBJECTS OF THE AMERICAN FORES- 
TRY ASSOCIATION. 


The objects of this Association, given in the 
charter, are more specifically stated as follows: 


TREE PLANTING, 


Tree planting should be encouraged not only 
for shade and ornamental purposes in streets 
and parks, but more especially for the protec- 
tion of country homes and farm lands, particu- 
larly upon the treeless plains of the West. For 
this purpose this Association will bring together 
and disseminate information concerning de- 
sirable species of trees, methods of planting 
and protection, and shall obtain suggestions 
derived from experience in various portions of 
the country. 

FOREST PROTECTION. 

The forests should be protected from wanton 
or careless destruction, especially by fire, not 
only from the fact that trees add to the re- 
sources of the country but also because of the 
influence the forest cover may exert in amelio- 
rating climate and in conserving water sup- 
plies. As a means of furthering forest pro- 
tection this Association encourages the collec- 
tion of information concerning the water 
resources of the country, the extension of 

iculture through irrigation, and the increase 
of manufacture through the use of water power. 
FOREST MANAGEMENT AND RENEWAL, 


The management of the existing forests so 
that they may continue to yield increasing 


supplies of merchantable timber is of primar 
economic importance. This Association will 
endeavor to aid or advise owners of forest land 
as to technical methods of making them of 
permanent commercial value and of renewing 
forest areas injured by fire or neglect. 

FOREST UTILIZATION, 


The forests of the country should be made 
to yield the greatest possible benefits to present 
and future generations, both by producing 
timber crops and by less direct means, Lum- 
bering is an inseparable factor of the best 
forest protection and management, and should 
be so conducted as not to destroy the pro- 
ductive capacity of the land. It is believed 
that saw logs, mine timbers, railroad tiés, etc., 
can be cut without the usual accompanying de- 
struction of the forests, This Association will 
endeavor to promote all these lumber interests. 

STATISTICS, 

Facts concerning the distribution of the 
timber and wood lands, the species of trees, 
the rate of burning or cutting, are of first 
importance to a clear understanding of the 
problems of forestry in America. This Asso- 
ciation will, therefore, endeavor to stimulate 
the collection of statistical information of this 
kind. 

EDUCATION, 

This Association will endeavor to call to 
public attention the importance of forest pro- 
tection, conservation, and utilization, through 
the public press, through lectures, through the 
schools, and otherwise. 

PUBLICATION, 

In order to assist in the diffusing of infor- 
mation, this Association will publish a journal 
or periodical, in which the various topics above 
enumerated will be discussed. 

LEGISLATION. 

Since much of the destruction of the forest 
resources of the country can be traced to de- 
fective legislation, both State and National, 
this Association will endeavor to use its in- 
fluence toward the enactment and enforcement 


of better laws. 
BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE I. 
Name. 

The name of this Association shall be ‘‘ The 

American Forestry Association.” 
ARTICLE II. 
Objects. 

The objects of this Association shall be the 
discussion of subjects relating to tree-planting, 
the conservation, management, and renewal of 
forests, and the climatic and other influence 
that affect their welfare; the collection 
forest statistics; and the advancement of edu- 
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cational, legislative, or other measures tending 
to the promotion of these objects, It shall 
especially endeavor to centralize the work done 
and diffuse the knowledge gained, 
ARTICLE III, 
Members. 

Sec. 1. Any person may become a member 
of this Association, as hereinafter provided. 

Sec, 2. Members shall be divided into five 
classes: Patrons, Life Members, Active Mem- 
bers, Associate Members, and Honorary Mem- 
bers. 

Sec. 3. Any person contributing at one time 
the sum of one hundred dollars ($100) to the 
permanent fund of the Association shall be a 
Patron, Any person may become a Life Mem- 
ber by the payment of fifty dollars ($50) at one 
time. Patrons and Life Members shall not be 
liable for annual dues. Active Members are 
those who pay the annual dues of two dollars 
($2). -Associate Members are the members of 
any local Forestry Association which shall 
vote to affiliate itself with the American For- 
estry Association, under such rules as the 
Board of Directors may adopt. Honorar 
Members shall be the officers of State, Terri- 
torial, Provincial, or other forestry associa- 
tions, or the delegates from such associations, 
or the delegates of any Government. 

Sec. 4. Applications for membership shall be 
referred to and voted upon by the Board of 
Directors at any regular or called meeting 
therefor. 

Sec. 5, All members except Associate and 
Honorary members shall be members of this 
corporation and shall be entitled to vote and 
hold office in said corporation. 

ARTICLE IV. 
cers. 

Sec, 1. The officers of this Association shall 
be a Board of Directors, a President, a Vice 
President for each State, Territory and Prov- 
ince represented in the Association, a Treas- 
urer, a Recording Secretary, and a Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Sec, 2, These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion, and shall serve one year, or until their 
successors are elected. Vacancies occurring 
during the year may be filled by the Board of 
Directors. 

ARTICLE V. 
The Board of Directors. 

The Board of Directors shall have the con- 
troland management of the funds and prop- 
erty of the Association. The Board shall 
consist of eleven (11) members, and shall elect 
its own Chairman and Secretary. The latter 
shall have the custody of the corporate seal. 
The Board shall have power to fill any vacancy 
occurring therein, the appointee to serve until 
the next annual meeting. The Board shall 
take, receive, hold, and convey such real and 
personal estate as may become the property of 
the Association for the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation set forth in the certificate of incorpora- 
tion and in Article Il above. A majority of 
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the Board shall bea quorum, ‘The Board shall 
meet one-half hour before the annual meeting 
of the Association, and at such other time as 
it may be called together by its Chairman, 
ARTICLE VI. 
The President. 

‘The President shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association. 

ARTICLE VII. 
Vice President, 

In the absence of the President, a Vice 
President shall preside at the meetings of the 
Association; and in the absence of dll of them 
a President pro tem, shall be elected by the 
meeting, 

ARTICLE VIII. 
The Recording Secretary. 

The Recording Secretary shall keep a record 
of the proceedings of the Association and the 
Board of Directors and shall be custodian of all 
documents, books, and collections ordered to be 
preserved, ’ 

ARTICLE IX. 
The Corresponding Secretary. 

The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct 
the correspondence of the Association. He 
shall keep a list of members, with their resi- 
dences, and shall notify members of the time 
and place of all meetings of the Association. 

ARTICLE X, 
The Treasurer, 

The Treasurer shall have the custody of all 
moneys received, He shall deposit and invest 
the same in such manner and to such extent % 
the Board of Directors shall direct, and shall 
not expend any money except under the direc- 
tion or approval of the Board of Directors. The 
financial year of the Association shall close on 
November 30 of each year, 

ARTICLE XI. 
Meetings. 

The annual meeting for the election of offi- 
cers and the transaction of such business as 
requires to come before the entire Association, 
shall be held on the second Wednesday in 
December, at such hour and place as the Board 
of Directors may determine. 

A quorum shall consist of fifteen (15) mem- 
bers of the Association (Patrons, Life mem- 
bers, or Active members), as specified in section 
5 of Article III, 

Special meetings may be called by the Board 
of Directors. 

ARTICLE XII. 
Dues. 

The annual dues for Active members shall be 
two dollars ($2) payable in advance upon the 
first day of January. 

The Board of Directors shall have power to 
remit the annual dues of a member, 

ARTICLE XIII. 
Amendments. , 

These By-Laws may be amended by a three- 
fourths vote of the members present and 
entitled to vote at the annual meeting of the 
Association. 
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Seventeenth Annual Meeting. 


In accordance with Article XII of the 
Constitution, the annual meeting of The 
American Forestry Association was held 
on December 14, 1898, at the hall of the 
Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C. 

Owing to illness, President Appleton 
was not able to be present. The meet- 
ing was called to order soon after eleven 
o’clock A. M., by Col. J. D. W. French, 
Vice President for Massachusetts. 

Mr. Pinchot, Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, read the following report 
of the work of the Committee for the 
past year: 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


The Executive Committee of The American 
Forestry Association is the representative of 
the Association located at the Capital, to attend 
to the current work of the Association and 
keep in touch with the progress of the forest 
movement all over the country. It is proper 
at this time to state somewhat in detai] what 
the Committee has done during the past year, 
for the information of the members of the 
Association. 

The Committee has held seventeen meetings. 
It has passed upon and approved all bills, none 
of which have been paid without a warrant 
signed by the Chairman of the Committee. It 
has elected 128 new members, and has voted 
to drop from the membership list several who 
were in arrears, and who seemed to have lost 
interest in the Association. It has considered 
a large number of propositions submitted for 
approval, and has extended its aid to such as 
seemed wise and commendable. 

Two meetings of the Association were held 
during the year; in Boston and Omaha, Those 
who attended the Boston meeting will not 
soon forget the generous hospitality extended 
to them by the Massachusetts members. The 
Omaha meeting was also successfully con- 
ducted, and at each meeting many valuable 
papers were read, and there was much in- 
teresting discussion. Most of these papers 
have already been published in Tuer Forester. 
The advantage of having them appear so soon 
after the meetings is, it is thought, apparent 
to every one. 

Soon after the Association began issuing 
Tue Forester, which happened during the 
past year, a subcommittee on Publication was 
appointed, which acted as an editorial staff for 
the magazine. During the summer all these 
members were obliged to be out of town, and 
the magazine suffered in consequence, It was 
therefore decided to secure some one to edit 
Tue Forester, and devote all his time to it. 


Mr. Joseph B, Thoburn, of Denver, formerly 
Secretary of the Colorado Forestry Associa- 
tion, has been engaged, and there is every 
reason to believe that THe Forester will 
become a valuable and influential journal in 
its own field. Arrangements'are being made 
whereby the National Geographic Society and 
The American Forestry Association will 
occupy office rooms together, on a business 
basis, to their mutual advantage. 

The most important work of your C ommittQeigy 
during the past year has been its contributio® 
to the successful endeavor to ward off the 
threatened attack upon the forest reserves set 
apart by President Cleveland, which had been 
suspended for one year prior to Marchi, 
1898. In the last Sundry Civil Bill the Senate 
inserted a proviso suspending the President’s 
order setting apart these reserves, and re- 
storing them to the public domain. Your 
Confmittee, on April 2, decided to take action 
and sent out circular letters to all members of 
the Association urging immediate protest. On 
April 13 a memorial was sent to all members 
of Congress, urging that the Senate amend- 
ment, 1f adopted, be limited to one year. Still 
later, specific amendments to the Sundry Civil 
Bill were suggested to the committees of the 
House and Senate, The efforts of this Asso- 
ciation were in line with and were assisted by 
those of officials and private individuals, and 
the combined protest had its effect. The 
House refused to agree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and the reservations were saved. 

During the past year, there were submitted 
to the Association some eighty-nine designs 
for a corporate seal, A competent jury of well- 
known artists and architects passed upon these 
designs, and decided that no one of them was 
possessed of sufficient merit to warrant your 
Committee in paying the prize of $100 offered to 
the successful competitor. The designs were 
exhibited at the Cosmos Club in this city, and 
surprise was expressed that they should have 
been so unsatisfactory. 

In June last the Association met with a loss 
in the resignation of Dr. B. E. Fernow as 
Chairman of the Executive Committee and 
Editor-in-Chief of THE Forrester. His pe- 
euliar fitness for the position, his ability, his 
iealousy of the rights of this Associat on, and 
his untiring and aggressive enthusiasm for the 
work, have been of very great value to the 
Association, and have contributed in no small 
degree to the progress it has made and the 
influence it has wielded. The retirement of 
Dr, Fernow, to take charge of the New York 
State College of Forestry at Cornell, is re- 
gretted by none more than those who have been 
so long associated with him in the work of the 
Executive Committee. 

The progress of forestry in the United 
States, during the year which is about to end, 
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has been most satisfactory. Public sentiment 
throughout the West, which, soon after the 
proclamation of the Cleveland Forest Reserves, 
was in an attitude of bitter opposition, has 
continued the remarkable change begun during 
the year which followed the proclamations, 
and at present opposition has practically died 
out. The only conspicuous exception is in the 
State of Washington, where the Republican 
platform contained a clause asking for a resto- 
tation to the public domain of all those por- 
tions of the forest reserves valuable for agri- 
culture, mining or timber, In the Black Hills, 


‘Where the protest was perhaps more vigorous 


than elsewhere, it has been replaced by the most 
cordial feeling, so that the Black Hills Forest 
Reserve has been increased by nearly half a 
million acres with the full assent and co-opera- 
tion both of the local population and of their 
representatives in Congress. 

Four new forest reserves have been created 
since the eleven suspended reserves emerged 
from that condition on the first of last March, 
These are the Pine Mountain and Zaca Lake 
Reserve in Southern California, of 1,644,594 
acres, the Prescott Forest Reserve, of 10,240 
acres, the Black Mesa Reserve of 1,658,880 
acres, and the San Francisco Mountains Forest 
Reserve, of 975,360 acres, allin Arizona. In 
addition, the boundaries of the Pecos River 
Reserves in New Mexico, have been changed 
and enlarged to embrace 120,000 acres more, 
and those of the Black Hills Reserve have 
been similarly changed, with an estimated 
increase of 433,440 acres, a decrease of 189,440 
and a final total of 1,211,680 acres, 

The care and protection of the forest re- 
serves has been entrusted to the General Land 
Office. For that purpose an appropriation of 
$175,000 was made by the last session of Con- 
gress, and during the summer the work of 
organizing a forest force has been begun. 

The report of Mr. Frederick V. Coville, Bota- 
nist of the Department of Agriculture, on 
Forest Growth and Sheep Grazing in the Cas- 
cade Mountains of Oregon, brought the ques- 
tion of forest grazing to public attention in a 
thoroughly scientific and practical manner for 
the first time. No other single factor has 
contributed so much toward a settlement of 
this most important question. The approval 
of Mr. Coville’s plan by the sheep men was 
instant and widespread, 

The foundation of the New York State 
College of Forestry, with Dr, Fernow as Pro- 
fessor of Forestry and Dean of the Faculty, 
and Mr. Roth as his assistant, is the most 
notable step yet taken in forest education in 
the United States. The last available report 
gives the names of 39 students of Cornell 
University who are participating in the courses 
of the school. 

During the year another forest school, on 
simpler lines, was begun at Biltmore, in North 
Carolina, under the direction of Dr. C, A, 
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Schenck. Four students are in attendance on 
the thoroughly practical courses of the school. 

The mapping and description of the forest 
reserves, under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Gannett, of the U. S. Geological Survey, has 
proceeded very satisfactorily during the past 
year. Nineteen reserves have so far been ex- 
amined, and statistics of standing timber have 
been collected for Washington, Northern 
Idaho and part of Oregon. The Association 
is particularly to be congratulated on the pros- 
pect of possessing, in the near future and for 
the first time, reliable statistical statements of 
forest resources in some of the most inter- 
esting portions of the country. 

The resignation of Dr, Fernow from the 
Division of Forestry was followed by the 
appointment of Gifford Pinchot as Forester of 
the Department of Agriculture, and by the 
reorganization of the work of the Division. 
The attention of the Division is to be directed 
hereafter to field work. as fully as the circum- 
stances will permit. A plan of the Division, 
outlined in Circular No. 21, by which it under- 
takes to assist private owners in the care of 
their forest lands, has been responded to by 
applications for such assistance which cover 
about 1,100,000 acres. 

The action of the International Paper Com- 
pany, in appointing Mr. Edward M. Griffith, a 
trained forester, to assist in the management 
of its timber lands, is a notable step forward in 
the progress of forestry, since this company is 
by far the largest producer of wood pulp in 
the United States. r. Austin Cary has been 
appointed by another company for a similar 
purpose, 

The purchase of rorest land by New York 
State, in the Adirondacks, under the appro- 

riation of $1,000,000, had resulted, at the 
ast report of the Forest Preserve Board, in 
the expenditure of more ‘than $900,000 and 
the acquisition of over 250,000 acres at an 
average price of $3.685 per acre, The school 
forest of the New York State College of Fores- 
try, of about 30,000 acres in extent, has recently 
been added, only, however, as prospective 
State property, since it will belong to Cornell 
University for a term of years before reverting 
to the State. Pennsylvania has acquired 55,681 
acres of wild lands as the result of an ad- 
mirable plan for the creation of State forest 
parks at the head-waters of important streams, 
and the rebate provided by law in the taxes of 
timber lands is beatantne to be widely claimed. 
Forestry associations have been established in 
Utah and Massachusetts, and the latter has 
been exceedingly active in forwarding the 
good work. 

One of the ends for which the Association 
has been striving for many years, namely, the 
establishment of a Government system of forest 
administration, having now been attained, the 
members of the Association can devote their 
energies to no more important object than the 
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maintenance of a public interest which shall 
insure efficiency in the administration of the 
forest reserves. 











The report was received and approved. 
The Treasurer’s report was then pre- 
sented, as follows: 
TREASURER’S REPORT, 1898. 
George P. Whittlesey, Treasurer, in account 
with The American Forestry Association, Dr. 











To Balance December 15, 1897........ $ 907 35 
TP MA EPMO oc iescsdiscnnecesecocncosecs 1,026 00 
To Life Membership Fees (7)......... 350 00 
PU ERIE canst cvuseiececaxevecesséuctse 37 00 
To Sale of Proceedings ...............00+ 12 65 
To Subscriptions to ForEsTER......... I 00 
To Interest on Bonds and Bank 
FPRNONII oss cscnrncnscncssatesegessarss 113 63 
$2,447 63 
By THE FORRSTER.......006¢ sesscocee vevees $960 13 
OV WERE ecdsages coshace dearsceosesseanee 258 15 
By Clerk Hire, Postage, Express- 
WIS, a ndad a yasescncptadecccecases éhauns 255 84 
By ‘‘ Forest Leaves” for 1897.......... 320 32 
By Seal Design 9 73 
BOF MAME clip cdav nos ceuacsavivabeccdevays 3 00 
By Balance on hand November 30, 
WOOD Cacties sie esiacapteddansses lexespanss 640 46 
$2,447 63 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. P. WHITTLESEY, 


Treasurer 
. 


The Chair appointed Messrs. F. H. 
Newell, George W. McLanahan and 
Charles A. Keffer as the Committee on 
Nominations; Messrs. Gifford Pinchot, 
F. V. Coville and W. S. Harvey, Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and Messrs. 
George B. Sudworth and Henry S. 
Graves, Auditing Committee. The Treas- 
urer’s report was referred to the last- 
named committee. 

Mr. F. H. Newell presented the fol- 
lowing report of the Corresponding 
Secretary, which was accepted: 

“REPORT OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Since the last annual meeting 128 new mem- 
bers have been elected. Not all of these have 
qualified by payment of dues, but most of them 
undoubtedly will comply with this requisite. 
There have been eight resignations and four 
deaths reported, leaving a total annual mem- 
bership of 748, and life membership of 74, mak- 
ing a total of 822. 

e have lost, by death, four of our most 
active members: Hon, Gardiner G. Hubbard; 
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Mr. J. O. Barrett, of Brown Valley, Minn. ; Mr. 
George H. Parsons, of Colorado Springs, and 
Hon. J. M. Forbes, of Milton, Mass, 

The corresponding secretary has been away 
much of the time since July, or has been pressed 
by other duties. For this reason the collections 
during the year have been less than usual and 
the accessions of new membership have not been 


what was hoped. 
F.H. NEWELL. 


Mr. Newell moved that the Constitu- 
tion be amended, and offered certain 
suggestions, which he stated had had 
the approval of the Executive Commit- 
tee. After some discussion they were 
adopted, as follows: 

Resolved: 1. That the title at the head of 
the several Articles adopted an 5, 1897, 
be changed from ‘‘Constitution” to By-Laws. 

2. That Article III, Section 3, be amended by 
changing ‘‘ Executive Committee” to Board of 
Directors, 

That Section 4 be similarly amended. 

3. That Article IV, Section 1, be amended 
by striking out the words, ‘‘and an Executive 
Committee.” 

4. That Article V be amended by changing 
the word ‘‘ President” to Chairman, 

5. That Article VIII beamended by changing 
‘* Executive Committee” to Board of Directors. 

6. That Article IX be amended by striking 
out the sentence, ‘‘He shall receive annual 
dues and receipt for the same in the name of 
the Treasurer.” 

7. That Article X be amended by striking 
out the words, ‘‘or the Executive Committee 
as authorized by said Board.” 

8. That Article XI be canceled. 

g. That Article XII be amended by changing 
‘«Executive Committee” to Board of Directors. 

On motion of Mr. Coville, the Board 
of Directors was authorized to choose 
Vice Presidents for Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Hawaii, and any other countries they 
thought best. 

After a recess of fifteen minutes the 
Committee on Nominations reported the 
following list of officers for 1899, who 
were duly elected : 

President, Hon. James Wilson, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

Vice President for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Mr. George W. McLanahan. 

First Vice President, Dr. B. E. Fer- 
now. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mr. F. H. 
Newell. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer, 
Mr. George P. Whittlesey. 
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Directors, all the above and also 
Messrs. Charles C. Binney, Edward A. 
Bowers, Frederick V. Coville, Henry 
Gannett, Arnold Hague and Gifford 
Pinchot. 

On motion of Mr. Keffer, the Board 
of Directors was directed to revise the 
list of Vice Presidents. 

In reply to questions by Col. French, 
Mr. Newell stated that Mr. Joseph B. 
Thoburn had been secured to edit THE 
Forester, and through it strengthen the 
Association and increase its influence. 

Col. French stated that Gen. Appleton 
thought that a portion of the money left 
over from the Boston meeting could be 
devoted to the expenses of THE For- 
ESTER, probably a hundred dollars or 
more. 

On motion of Mr. Newell, a vote of 
thanks was given to the contributors of 
this fund, and it was also agreed to send 
each of them THE Forester for 1899. 

Mr. Pinchot, for the Committee on 
Resolutions, reported the following reso- 
lutions which were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, It is essential for intelligent lum- 
ber operations and the proper utilization and 
preservation of the forest resources of the 
United States that statistical information of a 
reliable character shall be acquired as to the 
kinds and quantities of timber in all the States 
and Territories; and 

Whereas, The Division of Forestry of the 
United States Department of Agriculture is 
eminently qualified to gather this information, 
it is therefore 

ResoLvep, That the American Forestry As- 
sociation, at their annual meeting held in 
Washington, December 14, 1898, petition the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States that provision be made and that 
a suitable appropriation be passed to enable 
the Division of Forestry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture to gather this in- 
formation either in advance of, or in connection 
with, the Twelfth Census, 


Whereas, It is of essential importance that 
the foundation of a knowledge of forestry in 
future citizens be laid in educational institu- 
tions, therefore be it 

Resotvep, That the American Forestry As- 
sociation welcomes with great satisfaction the 
foundation of schools of forestry in Cornell 
University and at Biltmore in North Carolina 
and the extension of nature-study connect 
with forestry in Normal and other schools 


Whereas, The forest work of the United 


States Government is distributed among three 
agencies: the General Land Office and the 
Geological Survey, both in the Department of 
the Interior, and the Division of Forestry 
in the Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas, The Association is gratified by 
the liberality of Congress in providing for 
forest investigation,survey, and administration, 
but deplores the loss of money and energy 
resulting from lack of concentration in the 
execution of forest laws, therefore be it 

REsOLVED, That the American Forestry As- 
sociation urges on Congress the wisdom and 
economy of a unification of these varied 
agencies in a single Bureau adequate in re- 
sources and equipment to the great work in- 
volved. 


In reply to a question by Col. French, 
Mr. Pinchot said he would be delighted 
to welcome any students of forestry who 


“might come to the Department of Agri- 


culture, and would help them both in 
the office and in the field. 

Mr. Coville said the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture fully appreciates the value of 
making the Department a school of post- 
graduate work, and cordially favors it. 
He thought there were at least three 
such students now in the Department. 

Mr. Sudworth, for the auditing com- 
mittee, reported that they found the 
Treasurer’s accounts to be correct and 
approved his report. 

A telegram having been received from 
Dr. Fernow that his train was late, and 
that he would arrive about two o’clock, 
the meeting then, on motion of Mr. Co- 
ville, adjourned to meet at three P. M. 

About a dozen members enjoyed a 
cozy and sociable lunch at the Hotel 
Wellington, only regretting that the 
attendance had not been larger. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Fernow 
was given the floor, and said in part that 
he had just completed a detailed report 
on the work of the Forestry Division of 
the Agricultural Department, which he 
had sent to Congress. He had reviewed 
not only the division work, but the whole 
forestry movement in the United States 
from its beginning, tracing its growth 
to the present time. No one man or set 
of men can exert a controlling influence 
n any line, but in forestry this Associa- 
tion has been the prime mover. He 
thought the era of plowing the field had 
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now closed, and that the era of sowing 
the seed is now coming. He gave con- 
siderable attention to the College of For- 
estry at Cornell, explaining the courses 
of study given by himself and Dr. Roth, 
and stating that some 35 students are at 
work this year, many from the agricul- 
tural department of the University. 
He thought that agriculture and forestry 
would become more and more closely 
connected as time went on. The Cor- 
nell College would publish bulletins now 
and then, discussing questions of tech- 
nical forestry. He described the new 
forest tract on which the college is to 
demonstrate lumbering for profit, intro- 
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ducing various methods in order to show 
what are failures and what are success- 
ful. He believed the so-called German 
methods would be found successful and 
sound. The tract will also be used to 
teach practical forestry and sylviculture 
to students. The land has been given 
to Cornell for thirty years, and so does 
not come under the restrictions of the 
State Constitution as to cutting. 

On motion of Mr. Keffer, a vote of 
thanks was tendered the Cosmos Club 
for kindly allowing the Association the 
use of its hall. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


New Growth on Burned Areas in Colorado. 


Pror. C. S. 


It would be interesting to know with 
some degree of exactness the time re- 
quired to start a new forest growth on a 
burned area, but recorded observations 
are wanting. Some areas may and do 
remain bare for long periods, while others 
will develop new growth within a com- 
paratively few years. The time may 
thus vary greatly, because growth is 
dependent upon local surroundings. 
Denuded areas in the subalpine region, 
where the rainfall is commonly greater 
than below, show the influencg of the 
abundant moisture in the quality and 
vigor of the herbaceous vegetation which 
first follows a fire, but observation leads 
me to the conclusion that in the higher 
altitudes the forest trees are much slower 
in starting, and that they start in less 
numbers and develop much more slowly 
than in the lower regions. 

That several years commonly elapse 
between the burning and starting of 
new coniferous growth seems indicated 
by the following observations, the first 
in the canon of the Cache la Poudre, on 
a tract that was burned, according to 
reliable authority, in the summer of 1881. 
As examined in 1894, thirteen years after 
burning, grasses were abundant among 


CRANDALL. 


the dead logs, there were a few shrubs, 
and a scattering growth of Pines, the 
largest of which was twenty inches high 
and seven years old. Here it was 
apparently six years after the fire that 
the first Pine tree started. The other 
observation was made on a tract extend- 
ing south and west from Chambers’ Lake, 
which was burned over in July, 18go. 

I passed through the burned district a 
month after the fire, and was greatly 
impressed with the absolute desolation. 
No green thing remained; the ground 
and everything upon it was clad in som- 
ber black; animal life was absent, and 
there was something so oppressive in 
the desolate solitude that I was glad to 
reach green timber again. A second 
visit to this tract was made four years 
later, in July, 1894, and it was with a 
feeling of keen disappointment that I 
noted how slight a change four years 
had wrought. The intense blackness 
had been subdued in some degree by the 
action of the elements ; some trees had 
fallengand others were losing their bark ; 
but the general appearance of desolation 
remained. A few struggling plants of 
grasses and sedges were the only evi- 
dences of returning vegetation. 
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In noting the conditions that seem 
favorable to the starting and develop- 
ment of a new forest growth, I have 
frequently seen confirmation of the often 
repeated and generally accepted state- 
ment that north slopes are more quickly 
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quickly. Differences in the two slopes 
are apparent even at the time of burn- 
ing, and, owing to greater dryness, vege- 
tation on the south slope will burn more 
completely. On the north slope the 
tangle of unconsumed remnants serves 
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covered by new growth than southern. 
‘There are exceptions, however. The 
weason for the difference of growth on 
the slopes rests, apparently, in the more 
vigorous action of the sun upon the 
south slope. The nearly perpendicular 
tays melt the winter snows, exhaust the 
soil moisture and parch vegetation very 
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as a protection to the young growth and 
nurses it beyond the critical stage, while 
on thé south slope the young plants, 
unprotected from the fierce rays of the 
sun, succumb quickly and the slope re- 
mains barren. 
Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 
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Forests in Their Relation to Irrigation. 
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By Henry MICHELSON. 


In the northeastern part of Spain, 
directly south of the Pyrenees, lies the 
valley of the Ebro River. In its upper 
course, this river gathers its waters in a 
region of mountain forests and pastures. 
In its middle course there is a region 
deserted because of its lack of water. 
The devastation of forests and the lack 
of irrigation works accourt for large 
tracts of country that have become 
barren and bereft of population. The 
southwestern portion of the plateau 
comprising Estremadura is a broken, 
mountainous country. Originally the 
land here was protected by oak and 
chestnut forests in such a way as to 
make agriculture possible, while droves 
of pigs were fed upon mast. Shepherds 
found it necessary to bring their flocks 
into this region to avoid the rigorous 
winters of the interior highlands. The 
result has shown the inveterate hate of 
the shepherd for the forest. Little by 
little this natural covering has been 
stripped away, the climate has been 
altered and Estremadura is now con- 
sidered the most backward part of Spain. 
The agriculturist of Spain has not 
properly prized the two heritages which 
his environment indicates to have been 
the most valuable of his original posses- 
sions. He has wasted the forests and 
has neglected to properly preserve and 
employ the supplies of water at his 
hand. Agriculturally, Spain was prob- 
ably in better condition when the Moors 
possessed it than now. 

The denudation of forests in the 
Volga Valley, and in fact throughout 
the whole of the center and south of 
Russia, has had for its effect the diminu- 
tion of the rainfall and the impoverish- 
ment of soil. Scarcity is almost con- 
tinuous even in the black soil districts, 
famine is always on the horizon and 
every few years the specter of want enters 
the doorway of millions of Russian 
homes. Much of the soil, in European 


Russia, vast as it is, is rapidly becoming 
exhausted. 

That the forests at the sources of alk 
rivers which rise at high altitudes consist 
mainly of coniferous trees, which not only 
shield the snow from rapid melting, 
but also by their dense shade prevent 


_rapid evaporation of the ground water. 


To denude the mountain side by axe or 
fire is followed by an early disappear- 
ance of fallen snow, destruction wrought: 
by soil erosion, drying up of springs, 
the formation of torrents which are de- 
structive of everything within the path 
of the waters, and, for the irrigator, the 
necessity of constructing reservoirs for 
water storage, 

Wherever the mountains have beer 
cut bare it is vain for the husbandman 
of the plains below to hope for water for 
his crops during the growing season, for 
the moisture will evaporate and dis- 
appear so soon as the spring sun shall 
have warmed up the barren cliffs. We 
know that creeks which did run the year 
around at the advent of the white man 
have now barely water enough to rum 
for three months. Colorado is preparing 
for itself the fate of Spain. The early 
explorers describe it as a land of snowy 
peaks, sparkling rivers, dense woods 
covering the foothills into the plains. 
At the present time we find the greater 
part of its forests destroyed, its timbers. 
wasted by fire, its streams lacking water 
and its agricultural part depending on 
reservoirs to supply the crops. As the 
peaks are denuded of their coniferous 
trees, the snowfall will melt rapidly, the 
summer will have no water supply for 
the parched fields of the plains below. 

The winter of 1897-8 was snowless 
and fears were entertained that the beau- 
tiful valley of the Cache la Poudre would 
be unable to raise a crop during the 
season of 1898. A very opportune snow- 
storm which occurred in the beginning 
of the month of May, fortunately took 
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away the necessity for the first irrigation 
usually required in that month, and for 
the irrigation of the vast potato fields in 
August, water was used which had been 
stored in reservoirs during former years. 
The irrigating farmer thus lives from 
hand to mouth, trusting in providential 
measures, which he has no right to ex- 
pect, while the lumberman, with axe and 
fire, destroys the source of his supply. 
And the Colorado farmer is not the 
only sufferer. There are in Nebraska 
some three millions of acres fit for irri- 
gation ; all of them dependent for their 
water supply upon the river Platte. 
This river would carry a steady volume 
of water all the year round, were its 


sources permitted to pour out their, 


liquid streams as nature ordained they 
should. As it is, Nebraska will have to 
build reservoirs to store flood water for 
the use of her farmers during the sum- 
mer season. 

There is but one way out of the diffi- 
culty. The governments, both Federal 
and State, must apply the remedy before 
it shall be too late. What is required is 
a reasonable forest service by men trained 
for the work. We do not advocate a 
cessation of the lumber business at all. 
That lumber should be cut is quite essen- 
tial to the well-being of the forest itself, 
but it should be cut in a sensible and 
scientific manner. 

Where fires are kept out of the forests 
and sheep are not permitted to destroy 
the young trees, nature is apt to repair 
damages by spontaneous growfh. Even 
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where fires have destroyed the woods, a 
second growth springs up, if the erosion 
of the soil has not been too severe to 
permit this. What is desired is to save 
whatever timber may be still standing. 


The Danish Government, since 1865, 
has been engaged in planting trees on 
the peninsula of Jutland. A sandy 
stretch of some 200 miles in length has 
been made use of and a forest of some 
forty miles in breadth planted thereon. 
The influence of this 30-year-old Pine 
forest on climate and health has been 
marvelous, and the timber has paid 
for its own planting during the last ten 
years. 

When such results can be achieved by 
a country of small resources and an in- 
hospitable climate, on land so light that 
it was necessary to plant firs and juni- 
pers mixed, the latter being designed to 
protect the roots of the former from be- 
ing laid bare, what may we not do ina 
country such as this where conditions are 
so much more favorable? 

The United States has reason to look 
after the preservation of its forests. 
There is hardly a season that we do not 
hear of reduction of most promising crops 
by drouth and hot winds, and in many 
prairie States the yield per acre has be- 
come less than it ought to be. 

We, of the West, should teach the 
irrigationist farmer unceasingly thus: 

‘‘If you wish for an abundance of 
water, see to the preservation of the 
woods at the sources of the rivers.” 


Report of Wisconsin Commission. 


The State Forestry Commission which 
was appointed under an act of the Leg- 
islature of 1897 for the purpose of in- 
quiring iuto the matter of better forestry 
legislation, has completed its report and 
delivered it to the printer. The com- 
mission consists of George B. Burrows, 
of Madison; H. C. Putnam, of Eau 
Claire, and Ernest Bruncken, of Mil- 
waukee. 


The report calls attention to the mis- 
apprehension which still widely prevails 
as to the meaning of the word ‘‘forestry.” 
That art or profession is not synony- 
mous with arboriculture, which is merely 
a branch of the subject. Neither has it 
anything to do with the growing of orna- 
mental trees in parks. It is simply the 


business of utilizing forest lands for 
The improvement of prevailing 


profit. 
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forestry methods is urged by the com- 
missioners, not on sentimental grounds, 
but as a matter of dollars and cents. 

The report next calls attention to the 
fact that there are in the State large 
tracts of land which will return better 
profits if used permanently for raising 
wood crops, than if converted into 
agricultural land. It should therefore 
be the policy of the Government to pro- 
mote this use rather than the clearing 
of these lands for farming purposes. The 
immense extent of the lumber and allied 
industries in the State is referred to, 
and it is urged that if the thousands of 
men who now derive their support from 
these industries were thrown out of em- 
ployment on account of the permanent 
disappearance of their raw material it 
would be nothing short of an economic 
revolution in the State. Finally, the 
commissioners say, it should not be for- 
gotten that ‘‘a wise legislation should 
consider whether Wisconsin cannot in 
the future derive such revenues from its 
forests as will help to bear the expenses 
of government which will otherwise have 
to be met by taxing the people.” 

After this introduction, the subject is 
divided into three heads of discussion: 
Fire protection ; the relative advantages 
of publicand private ownership of forests; 
and the steps necessary and practicable 
to attain the object of reform. 

‘‘Without some effective system of 
fire protection there is no hope of placing 
the forest industries of the State upon a 
stable basis. It is clearly as much a 
duty of the public authorities to prevent 
forest fires as to prevent and extinguish 
fires in cities.”” The system of fire war- 
dens inaugurated by the last legislature, 
although it has done some good, is not 
sufficient. Many local wardens either 
do not understand their duties or neglect 
them. There should be proper super- 
vision. The commissioners recommend 
that the State pay one-half of the expense 
of the fire police. 

The report discusses the question 
whether there is likelihood of private capi- 
tal being invested in timber lands for per- 
manent management, and arrives at a 
negative conclusion. 
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The opinion is expressed that Wis- 
consin lumber concerns could not com- 
pete with those of other States if they 
were to conduct their business on any 
different principle than that now pre- 
vailing of cutting at once all the mer- 
chantable timber on their holdings, 
though there are reasons why this seems 
questionable. 

The management of timber lots on 
farms is considered and the report in- 
sists that it is the duty of the State to 
assist farmers, by proper instruction, to 
prevent the constant deterioration which 
these small forests now usually suffer. 

The conclusion is reached that the 
State must either allow its lumber, wood, 
and allied industries to decay, or take 
the supply of the necessary raw material 
into its own hands. 

This naturally leads to a consideration 
of the public lands still existing in Wis- 
consin. According to the report of the 
land office the whole amount of the State 
land remaining unsold on the 30th day 
of September, 1898, was 367,000 acres. 
This is nearly all forest-covered, and 
not well fitted for agriculture, and is 
widely scattered. The legal status of 
these lands is discussed, and attention 
called to the constant deterioration of 
the growing timber on them by reason 
of fires, windfalls and consequent insect 
damage. The report urges that the sale 
of these lands be stopped temporarily, 
and the merchantable timber thereon be 
cut and disposed of as soon as practica- 
ble. A number of objections which 
might be raised to the permanent reten- 
tion of these lands by the State are dis- 
cussed and shown to be ill taken. The 
lands owned by the United States Gov- 
ernment in Wisconsin, which are some- 
what larger in extent that the State lands, 
are of substantially the same character 
as the latter. The commissioners recom- 
mend that an effort be made by the State 
authorities to have these lands ceded to 
the State by the Federal Government. 

The most difficult part of the forest 
problem is the disposition of the Pine 
lands from which the merchantable tim- 
ber has been removed. Of these there 
are many hundred thousand acres in the 
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State. Practically all of them are capable 
of being restocked with pine at reasona- 
ble expense. 

This can be done only by- public 
authority which will not look to immedi- 
ate profit. As long as they remain un- 
cared for the fires prevent the natural re- 
production, Without humanintervention 
these immense tracts will for the most 
part become vast wildernesses, unfit for 
agriculture, yet yielding none of the val- 
uable products of a forest. 

Most of these lands are owned by 
private parties, although a considerable 
portion is owned by counties under tax 
titles, The idea that all of these lands 
will eventually be taken up by agricul- 
tural settlers isa mistake. Occasionally 
a settler may be found who makes a 
miserable living on even the poorest of 
these lands, but he must of necessity 
always remain poor, unambitious and 
ignorant. The simplest way to dispose 
of these lands and make them of use to 
the people would be for the State to pur- 
chase them. How this isto be done is yet 
to be determined. Itisstated bythe com- 
missioners that several large owners of 
cut-over Pine lands have intimated their 


willingness to cede large tracts to the 
State if the latter will take steps to re- 
stock them. 

After outlining the manner in which 
the rational management of the State 
forests should proceed in the future, the 
report gives a general] view of the com- 
missioners’ plan for a State forest depart- 
ment, as proposed in the bill which will 
be submitted to the Legislature together 
with the report. A State superintendent 
of forests, an assistant, and other subor- 
dinate officers are to be appointed. 
The sale of State lands shall be stopped, 
and the same shall be surveyed. All 
dead and down timber, and such other 
timber as the superintendent may deem 
expedient, shall be sold as soon as 
practicable. Also audit all accounts. 
The superintendent is to build roads and 
make necessary improvements on the 
lands under his care, but must not incur 
an expenditure to exceed $110 without 
authority. Thesuperintendent appoints 
the local fire-wardens, and has the 
supervision overthem. The department 
is to establish model forests and ex- 
periment stations in different portions 
of the State. 


The Lumber, Industry. 


Commenting on the proposition of the 
Forest Division to aid timberland owners 
in the formulation of plans for their most 
profitable management, the Vorthwestern 
Lumberman says: 

‘‘ Probably the scheme will result in 
calling attention to the work of the de- 
partment to a greater extent than for- 
merly. Itappeals directly to the pockets 
of forest owners, which is about as strong 
an address as can be made to the aver- 
age American or the average man of any 
nationality for that matter. If the offi- 
cers of the Forestry Division can, through 
the workings of their new plan, interest 
a considerable number of woodland own- 
ers to the extent of forcing on their minds 
that there is a better way to handle for- 
ests than to slaughter them, they will 


have accomplished a good work. When 
a few shall have become interested, the 
influence will spread until an intelligent 
forestry system shall become prevalent 
throughout thecountry. But it is doubt- 
ful if the services of the department 
agents will be much required by the lum- 
bermen who own lands that they intend 
to denude as rapidly as they can cut and 
sell the timber. Anything that shall 
hamper speed in this process will likely 
be turned down as an unwarrantable in- 
terference. Yet here and there is a tim- 
ber owner, not a lumberman, who will 
listen to any proposition that promises to 
add to the value of his holdings.”’ 


This enterprising lumber trade journal 
will have to revise the judgment above 
expressed. Fourteen lumber camps are 
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now cutting timber under plans prepared 
by the Division, while plans have been 
made and accepted for over 100,000 acres 
in the Adirondack region alone. 





It is estimated by Wisconsin lumber- 
men that this winter’s cut will exceed 
former years by anywhere from 100,000, - 
000 to 150,000,000 feet. The wages that 
will be paid this winter for chopping are 
placed at about $215,000 per month, and 
from 2,000 to 3,000 more men will in all 
probability be employed this year in the 
woods about the head of the lakes than 
last year. 





Lumbering in Northern Michigan and 
on the upper peninsula has been at its 
height, and thousands of men have been 
plying the axe with vigor. Skilled 
woodsmeén have held out for $24 to 
$26 per month, and even when the op- 
erators decided to pay these prices it was 
hard to secure men enough to recruit the 
crews to the desired number. Two 
years ago wages in the woods ran from 
$14 to $18 per month. 





There is a good demand for log scalers 
on the headwaters of the Mississippi, in 
northern Minnesota. This must either 
be due to an unusually large amount of 
logging going on in that district, or else 
scalers of experience have suddenly be- 
come very scarce. It has even been 
said that this scarcity may affect the log 
cut the coming winter. 





The shipments of lumber from Ban- 
gor, Me., this year are reported to be 
about 35,000,000 feet less than the ag- 
gregate amount shipped last year. This 
is said to have been in a great measure 
due to the war. It is hoped that there 
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will be some demand for Maine lumber 
for shipment to Porto Rico and Cuba. 





The Government has been buying 
some timber and lumber for use in Cuba. 
The creosoted lumber called for in the 
bids is to be used for a wharf at Triscor- 
nio, a village of 500 inhabitants on the 
shore of the harbor of Havana. The 
wharf will be between 300 and 400 feet 
in length, insuring thirty feet of water, 
sufficient for large steamers. The tim- 
ber is subjected to its treatment of cre- 
osote,to enable it to resist the ravages of 
the teredo worm. 





Representative Bromwell, of Ohio, has 
introduced a bill in Congress to grant 
salvage for logs found adrift in navigable 
waters of the United States. It pro- 
vides that the owners of such logs shall 
pay 25 cents each for logs less than 30 
inches in diameter and 50 cents for logs 
over 30 inches. Bunches of 50 logs, in 
raft, are to cost the owner $5 in salvage, 
and ro cents for each log over that num- 
ber is to be charged. 





An enthusiastic writer on a Mobile 
newspaper says that ‘‘the forests of Ala- 
bama are inexhaustible.” This is a very 
popular mistake and one that has been 
made by others in a better position to 
judge intelligently than are the editors 
of secular newspapers. If the writer in 
question had first known his neighboring 
State, Georgia, had been practically 
exhausted within a commercial period 
scarcely exceeding a quarter century, 
and that inroads upon forests are grow- 
ing, not shrinking, he probably would 
not have made that sort of statement, 
especially as it is very clear that he 
thereby could hope for no good to come 
from it to his clientage.— Zhe Timberman. 
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Technical Improvements. 


The Bavarian state railroads have been 
experimenting with a process of harden- 
ing railroad ties by chemical treatment, 
the object being to produce a chemical 
union of the wood fiber and the preserva- 
tive. It consists of a double baking of 
the wood, a treatment with oil of vitriol 
and sulphate of iron, after which the 
wood is given a bath of chloride of lime, 
milk of lime being added, at a tempera- 
ture of 112 to 257 degrees Fahr., ata 
pressure of about forty pounds to the 
square inch. The theory is that the first 
baking destroys the germs of fermenta- 
tion and induces the chemical union of 
the preservative with the fiber of the 
wood, the second baking hardening the 
wood and rendering it a non-absorbent of 
moisture. It is reported that hardening 
takes place to a remarkable degree, while 
the preservative effect compares favor- 
ably with the processes already in use. 





The American Wood Fire-Proofing 
Company, of 11 Broadway, New York, 
is building works at Newark, N. J., and 


presently will be prepared to fire-proof 
woods for naval, marine, and otherstruc- 
turaluses. The cost of treatment, so 
the company claims, will be generally 
moderate, depending in particular upon 
the nature of the wood treated. The 
process is protected by letters patent and 
is said to be the only insoluble treatment 
which, with a second treatment, the 
albumen bath, seals the pores and makes 
the wood almost proof against the ele- 
ments, thus greatly increasing its dura- 
bility. The company will sell territorial 
rights or royalty privileges, in such latter 
cases superintending the building of nec- 
essaryapparatus. Fire-proof wood made 
so artificially is not altogether a new 
thing, but the treatment employed by 
this company, on account of its insoluble 
and sealing processes, seems to have 
reached the limit of performance in the 
premises. The strength of the wood is 
not appreciably affected by this process, 
but the treatment affords a foundation 
for more effective polish than is attain- 
able without it. 


Forest Administration. 


U. S. Indian Agent Wisdom, of Mus- 
cogee, I. T., who has supervision of the 
agency for the five civilized tribes, re- 
cently issued the following instructions 
relative to the cutting of timber in the 
Indian Territory: 

Until permanent allotments have been made 
and patents issued therefrom to the individual 
Indians, no one is authorized to buy or sell tim- 
ber off any place in the Cherokee Nation un- 
til final disposition of the land or claim in said 
nation is made. 





On December 1o the Committee on 
Indian Affairs in Congress decided to 
appropriate $45,000 to continue the ex- 
amination and estimates of the timber 
on the Chippewa reservation in Minne- 
sota ; $10,000 to be immediately avail- 
able, with the proviso that the work 
shall be finished within the current year. 


Land Commissioner Hermann states that 
he has issued orders to Chief Seelye, of 
the Chippewa Pine Estimating Corps, to 
hurry work in order that the Pine may 
be put on the market at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. The commissioner has 
formally instructed Superintendent Ross 
to resume dead and down timber opera- 
tions in the ceded portions of the Chip- 
pewa reservation. The regulations of 
last year will govern in operations in the 
year to follow, with the following modi- 
fications to be applied to future con- 
tracts: 

All dead and down timber is to be 
marked and none other than marked 
timber is to be cut; all green trees re- 
moved for road-cutting purposes are to 
be accounted for at green timber price, 
the amount to be placed in the Indian 
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fund inthe Treasury. Boom sticks also 
to be accounted for in this way, and only 
small trees to be used for this purpose. 
Accounts of supply men are to be sub- 
ject to inspection by Superintendent 
Ross and Indian agent to prevent over- 
charges. 





The Commissioner of the General 
Land Office has issued instructions to 
the forest officials and rangers on the 
reserves in Colorado to co-operate with 
State officials in the enforcement of the 
game laws of that State. 





The right of the Government to pros- 
ecute criminally persons grazing sheep in 
all forest reservations, except in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, is sustained in a 
decision rendered by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, 





The forest reserve officials of Wash- 
ington and Oregon met at Tacoma, 
Washington, on the 27th of December to 
discuss the question of sheep grazing in 
the reserves. 

It was practically decided to allot the 
pasture district lying in the Mount 
Tacoma reserve in well-defined ranges, 
the boundaries being marked by streams 
and ridges. These ranges will be let at 
the rate of $5 to every thousand sheep 
pastured each season, unless there is 
competition for the same tract between 
rival growers, when it will be given to 
the highest bidder. Grazing will be 
prohibited in the reserves until June 20 
to allow the grass to get well started, 
and the higher altitudes will be reserved 
until a month later. 

The settlement of this question is one 
of greatest difficulty, yet it is left nearly 
altogether to the discretion of the reserve 
superintendents, although their plans 
have to be ratified by the Government. 
It is believed that the reservesare already 
pastured to the fullest extent compatible 
with safety to the permanence of the 
grazing. The herds are increasing every 
year, and it has become necessary to 
formulate a plan for allotting the district 


with definite boundaries for each range, 
and to prevent too early feeding on the 
grass in the spring. 





Spoliation on the Public Domain.’ 


As news items indicative of industrial 
activity, the two following press dis- 
patches are self-explanatory : 


Rock Sprincs, Wyo., Nov. 23.—(Special.) 
The Oregon Short Line Company has com- 
leted negotiations with the Rock Springs 
umber Company for the delivery during the 
coming year of $160,000 worth of railroad cross- 
ties for use on its line, The ties will be cut on 
the headwaters of Green River and floated to 
the railroad at the town of Green River, where 
the company has a big log boom. The lumber 
company has at the present time a large force 
of lumbermen employed in the mountains get- 
ting out ties for the contract. 

A.amocorpbo, N. M., Dec. 8.—Good authori- 
ties state that the Alamogordo Lumber Com- 
pany has taken a contract to furnish a Mexican 
railroad with sixty miles of railroad ties. 


A question naturally arises in many 
minds, when reading such items, as to 
whether or not all these ties are to be 
cut from patented lands. Trespasses on 
the timber of the public domain have 
been of not infrequent occurence in the 
past and they may occur again. The 
following from the Denver Times throws 
some light on the character of the trans- 
actions of the lumber company referred 
to in the first of the foregoing dis- 
patches: 


One of the most gigantic steals in the history 
of the timber traffic of this country is being 
unearthed at Wells, Uinta County, Wyoming, 
a new town of 150 miles north of the Utah 
line. The case is not only large of itself but 
its ramifications are far-reaching and involve 
parties high in power in the meshes of mal.- 
feasance in office, Binger Hermann, Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, is on the 
scent and after having been notified by promi- 
nent men of Wells of the state of affairs ex- 
isting there, has ordered several inspectors to 
the scene, That is the first part of the cat- 
out-of-the-bag side of it. Despite the Com- 
missioner’s orders, to date none of his inspec- 
tors have appeared. No reflections are made 
on the integrity of Mr. Hermann, however. 
It is the fact that none of the men whom he 
had ordered to the scene have arrived that led 
to the upheaval. Briefly summarized, the 
methods have been as follows: The Rock 
Springs Lumber Company has located a large 
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number of tracts of timber land, paying for 
it with soldier scrip, Of this scrip they have 
a great quantity, bought for a song from 
soldiers who did not use it themselves. The 
scrip calls for small parcels of land. from 40 
to 120 acres each, and reads ‘‘agricultural 
land”! ‘The fact that it is diverted into other 
channels is considered sufficient cause for 
prosecution by the Government, Instead of 
taking the land in a bunch, it is alleged that 
the lumber company takes it in various sec- 
tions, skipping here and there and using their 
own and the land lying between their tracts 
indiscriminately. This is very difficult to dis- 
cover, as the lines are hard to run through the 
heavy timber and it would involve a great 
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ruthless manner. Another count which has 
been lodged against the company is that it has 
been buying elk meat at two cents per pound 
and that a number of hunters have been pro- 
viding it for the wood-choppers in various 
camps belonging tothe company. In view of 
the fact that this was done during the close 
season for big game, it is a most serious offense, 
and when taken with the rest of the allega- 
tions, it seems important that something should 
be done to thwart the schemers, The inform- 
ants of Zhe Times are reliable men and their 
reports indicate a most malodorous state of 
airs, 


Last fall the Assistant Commissioner 





YELLOW PINE ON BITTER ROOT RESERVE, MONTANA. 


amount of labor to locate the boundaries cor- 
rectly, The company has from 150 to 200 men 
at work at all times and it does a general tim- 
ber trade, dealing in ties, mining timbers and 
saw logs. The amount cut annually is im- 
mense and the loss sustained by the Govern- 
ment is enormous. In addition to the scrip 
deals, it is alleged that last winter the company 
cut much timber on Horse Creek without pay- 
ing for it even in scrip, Two years ago they 
cut it around Wells, and the year before that 
their traffic was carried on along Jim Creek, 
They made no pretensions save an open steal 
on those occasions. 

Mr, Wells, of the town which bears his 
name, has been threatened by the company on 
account of the bitter fight he has been making 
against the members of it. It is said that the 
country is being stripped of timber in a most 


of the General Land Office, acting in 
the absence of the Commissioner, re- 
fused to sell to a contractor a large tract 
of timber on the west slope of the 
Medicine Bow range in Wyoming, hold- 
ing that under the law timber cannot 
be sold from the public lands to non- 
residents of the State. In making this 
ruling the Assistant Commissioner was 
in the right, yet his decision might well 
have been based on a more sweeping 
provision of the law. In the Act of 
March 3, 1875, among other rights con- 
ferred on railroad companies,‘ is the 
privilege of taking from the public lands 
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adjacent to the line of road such timber 
as may be necessary for the construction 
of the road. This provision of the 
statute was literally construed in a sub- 
sequent ruling of the Interior Depart- 
ment, thus permitting the use of timber 
from public lands by railroad companies, 
or their agents or contractors, for pur- 
poses of construction only and not for re- 
pairs. It would seem that the pro- 
hibition in this case should be based, 
not on the fact that the contracting tie- 
cutter was a non-resident of the State in 
which it was proposed to cut the timber, 
but rather on the fact that the railroad, 
for which the supplies were to be cut, 
was not constructing a new line in the 
meaning of the law, but proposed to use 
the supplies so obtained as repairs. 
Indeed, in the present instance, the con- 
tracting railroad, the Oregon Short Line, 
is not only not constructing a line of 
road adjacent to the land from which 
the timber is being cut, but it has no line, 
either in existence or projection, in the 
State of Wyoming ! 

Of the transactions of the lumber 
company reported as operating at Alamo- 
gordo, N. M., less is known, but it is 
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certain that there is no law that author- 
izes the cutting of timber to supply the 
needs of railways beyond the national 
boundary, and it is no less certain that 
New Mexico has no timber to spare for 
such purposes. Every day the neces- 
sity for a further extension of the forest 
reservation policy becomes more appar- 
ent. So long as an adequate super- 
vision of the public timber lands is 
lacking, cupidity, dishonesty and law eva- 
sion willbe manifest. It has indeed been 
well said that ‘‘ No good reason can be 
given for the maintenance of the present 
reserves which does not also demand 
the withdrawal and protection of all 
similar lands held by the Government.” 





Government officers say many men 
throughout the mountains are illegally 
cutting railway ties on Government land. 
Recently a mountaineer called at one of 
the Denver offices to sell ties. When 
asked if they were broad or narrow gauge 
ties, he replied that they were not cuf 
yet. Suspicious that everything was not 
straight, the official dismissed him.— 
Denver Times. ; 


Arboriculture. 


Tree Planting on the Farm. 


I am giad to notice the interest mani- 
fested by so many in the matter of pre- 
serving our now almost depleted forests. 
Those of us who have grown old in 
Indiana have been familiar with a native 
forest that was truly beautiful for its 
grandeur and magnificence; and we 
have witnessed, too, its almost entire 
annihilation. In the early settlement of 
the country trees were regarded as the 
natural earnings of the farmer. Before 
the pioneer built his cabin he indus- 
triously cut away every tree within a 
stone’s-throw of the site. Years after- 
ward, discovering his mistake he planted 
the same kind of trees about his home 
that in an earlier day his hands had so 
ruthlessly destroyed. I am now living 


on the farm upon which I was born. 
At first the trees were all cut down that 
were near the house. Many years ago 
I commenced allowing sprouts of native 
trees that voluntarily sprang up to grow, 
and transplanted others. I now live in 
a grove of native trees of second growth. 
Ten or a dozen kinds are represented ; 
some of the trees are quite large. I have 
had to cut some down, one of which was 
over two feet in diameter, and made a 
good sawlog, which I sold to a timber- 
man for several dollars. This is con- 
clusive evidence to my mind that timber 
culture is not a mere dream of a theorist, 
but that it is practicable, and in my 
judgment it may be made profitable. I 
have also on my farm two or three Black 
Locust groves that are, and have been for 
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years, furnishing all the posts needed on 
a large farm. Thisis a convenience that 
can only be appreciated by those who 
have to have posts and who have not 
the money to buy iron posts with—that 
our friend Haslett recommended so 
highly. I have urged young farmers to 
plant Locust groves for shade, for wind- 
breaks, for beauty and for poles and 
posts ; but not many of them will do it. 
In this fast age of steam and electricity 
people cannot wait for trees to grow. 
Yet how few there are who do not ad- 
mire a grove of thrifty trees. In my 
opinion the State Board of .Agriculture 
could not do a wiser thing than to de- 
vote a few acres of the fair grounds to 


tree culture, planting and preserving in - 


it all of the various kinds of trees that 
grew originally in our forests. It would 
beautify the grounds and would be one 
of the attractions for visitors and an ob- 
ject lesson that would awaken and stimu- 
late an interest in the subject of forestry. 


— James N. Hill in Indiana Farmer. 





For hedgerows and windbreaks on 
the dry plateau uplands of eastern Colo- 
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rado J. E. Payne, of Cheyenne County, 
finds the black locust the most accepta- 
ble tree, with the honey locust second 
choice. The Russian Artemisia, which 
was so well recommended, has not done 
very well. Out of goo planted only four 
remain on account of winter-killing. The 
Russian mulberry is more promising and 
the ash is a slow but sure grower. The 
sand plum will do, and so may other 
varieties of the wild plum ; but the most 
essential thing to observe in tree plant- 
ing on the great plains without irri- 
gation is to plow and subsoil or even 
dynamite the land, and if possible plow 
diagonal furrows in from higher ground 
so as to direct flood waters along the 
tree rows whenever it rains hard, and in 
this way get the benefit of the mois- 
ture. 





The Newtown (Pa.) Enterprise says 
a Hickory tree, 100 feet in height, was 
cut down a short time ago, on the farm 
of David Slack, near Penn’s Park, Buck 
County. Eighty feet from the stump it 
measured two feet in diameter. It will 
be cut up into firewood. 


Sheep-Grazing in Forests. 


The people of Madera County, Cali- 
fornia, have been circulating a petition 
to the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office praying for a rigid enforcement of 
the forest reservation rules in the Sierra 
Forest Reserve, and especially that sheep 
be hereafter excluded from its bounds. 
Among other things recited in the peti- 
tion is the following, which illustrates 
the determined stand which the people 
of California have taken in regard to 
sheep grazing : 

We memorialize you that sheep owners re- 
tard the settlement and permanent growth of 
wealth in the California valleys; that years ago 
they antagonized the irrigating canals and they 
opposed the conversion of grazing lands in to 
wheat ranches; that they once grazed their 
flocks over the site of Fresno city, now the 
center of the raisin industry, nestling amid 
matchless orchards and splendid vineyards, 
over land there and elsewhere, whose value as 


grazing lands was $1.25 per acre, but which is 
now worth from $125 to $300 per acre. 

Therefore your petitioners pray that the Sierra 
forests be preserved as nature's guardians to 
protect our valleys, so that all lines of industry 
may be developed side by side. 

And in the name of the common people of 
Calitornia, in the name of our genial valley 
awaiting the wealth of waters that nature has 
provided for but avarice denies—which valley 
once baptized with crystal fountains would 
smile to welcome sheep husbandry along with 
sister industries—and in the name of labor that 
looks longingly out across broad acres unem- 
ployed and is strong in hope and love to build 
the future homes of the ‘‘ Golden State,” we 
ask that the sheep be not allowed to range the 
Sierras and despoil the God-given heritage of 
forest and stream. 


A county ‘‘wool growers’ protective 
association” in Wyoming recently 
adopted resolutions in which the decla- 
ration was made that the regulation 
which excludes sheep from forest re- 
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serves is the result of ‘‘ false representa- 
tions made. by the American Forestry 
Association.” It would seem that, by 
that particular interest and in that locality 
at least, the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, in common with the coyotes and 
wolves of the wilderness and the foreign 
wool grower under the free trade regime, 
is regarded as a most deadly enemy of 
the flockmaster. The American For- 
estry Association, above all things, has 
always sought to develop the facts that 
should be the cause of, and the basis for 
public action. It has no interests of a 
private or selfish nature to conserve and 
has ever advocated what seemed to 
promise the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Just why any particular class 
or interest nas a vested right to the use 
of any part of the national domain to the 
exclusion or injury of other interests or 
industries is not apparent. For nearly 
seventeen years the American Forestry 
Association has been working for the 
present and future welfare of the whole 
people, and the selfish motives of a 
single class interest will scarcely avail 
now to change its sense of duty to the 
more general interests involved. There 
are good reasons why the grazing of sheep 
on forest reserves seems inexpedient, and 
until careful investigation shall result in 
the development of facts to the contrary, 
the regulation which has aroused this 
opposition should be continued in effect. 





A Better Understanding. 


There has been within the past twelve 
months a very noticeable change in sen- 
timent on the part of many people in the 
West toward the forest reserve policy of 
the Federal Government. Perhaps one 
of the strongest agencies contributing 
to this desirable result is thé report of 
Mr. Frederick V. Coville, botanist of the 
Department of Agriculture, onthe sub- 
ject of ‘‘Forest Growth and Sheep 
Grazing in the Cascade Mountains of 
Oregon.” Mr. Coville’s fair and un- 
biased manner of presenting the facts 
developed by his careful and painstak- 
ing investigation, together with the re- 
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commendations submitted, appealed to 
reason rather than predjudice, and that 
with telling effect. The result is appar- 
ent in the many letters received from 
residents of Oregon, some of whom are 
sheep owners. They all unite in com- 
mending the report together with the 
accompanying recommendations. The 
Portland Oregonian published the report 
in full and added its editorial endorse- 
ment. The following, which is a more 
recent expression of the Oregonian, is 
indicative of the present state of public 
sentiment in Oregon : 


*‘It may be said that there are now fewer 
violations of the National Park and forest laws 
of the United States than ever. Cleveland’s 
reservation proclamation is not working the 
hardship that people thought it would. and all 
classes are glad that the Senate amendment to 
the Sundry Civil Bill, abolishing the reserva- 
tions, did not prevail.” 


Among others who have expressed 
the most cordial approval of Mr. Co- 
ville’s exposition of the matter are 
Hon. T. W. Davenport, ex-State sur- 
veyor, of Salem; Judge J. B. Waldo, of 
Macleay, who is known as ‘‘the father 
of the Cascade Reserve,” and Hon. J. N. 
Williamson, of Prineville, who is a mem- 
ber of the Oregon legislature, a stock- 
man and sheep owner. At a special 
meeting of the Stockmen’s Union of 
southern Wasco County, Ore., the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, ‘That this Union generally en- 
dorses the report of F, V. Coville on the Cas- 
cade Forest Reserve and pledges its best 
efforts to carry out the suggestions therein 
witnessed,” 

(Signed) E. M. HAtey, 


Secy Stockmen's Union. 


3 Gradually it is beginning to dawn upon 

the popular mind that forestry and a 
forest reservation policy do not com- 
prehend the setting aside of vast tracts 
and keeping them from ever becoming 
fields of human industry. It is well that 
such views are becoming dissipated, for 
forestry means use as against abuse of 
woodland reserves. { The result of the 
publication of Mr- Coville’s report is 
indeed most happy. 
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The Law and the Forests. 


Judge Hallett yesterday instructed the 
jury in the United States Court to acquit 
H. S. Tomkins, the well-known hard- 
ware man, of unlawfully trespassing on 
public land in Custer County and de- 
spoiling the land of 250,000 feet of lum- 
ber. The defendant proved that the 
lumber was used in mines and not for 
railroad ties. He was accordingly ac- 
quitted.— Rocky Mountain News (Colo.). 





During the present term of the United 
States District Court several convictions 
have been obtained of men charged with 
cutting timber on Government land and 
carrying it away. Albert and George 
Rutherford were fined $990 each and 
given one day in the county jail for 
stealing timber in Boulder County. 
Frank Nice, a neighbor of the Ruther- 
fords, was given a similar sentence yes- 
terday by Judge Hallett. J. C. Dallon 
did not appear yesterday to answer a 
charge of cutting timber and judgment 
was entered against him.—Denver Re- 
publican. 





Timber Land Frauds. 


Eleven indictments returned by the 
recent United States grand jury, which 
were not made public when handed into 
court, turn out to be the result of a pa- 
tient investigation into as big a scheme, 
if the grand jury allegations are true, 
to defraud the Government as has been 
called to the attention of the Land Office 
in recent years. 
ment acres in Southern Colorado have 
been despoiled of valuable timber in a 
scheme which, it is alleged by the Fed- 
eral authorities, is as smooth as has ever 
been concocted. 

Deputy United States Marshal Crock- 
er returned from Durango this morning 
after having placed under arrest Louis 
C. Jackaway and F. W. Stubbs, of the 
lumber firm of Jackaway & Stubbs; Louis 
C. Griffith, S. B. Jackaway, Edward 
Walker, Robert D. Sisson, E. L France, 
bookkeeper; John W, Miller and William 


Thousands of Govern-: 


Palmquist. Indictments for two others 
are in the deputy’s possession, but as 
the men could not be found the warrants 
were not served. 

The nine pleaded not guilty to the 
charge of cutting timber on Government 
land when arraigned yesterday before 
United States Commissioner Pengree at 
Durango, and were held in bonds of $500 
each. The preliminary hearing was set 
for the first Monday in April. 

The company, it is alleged by the offi- 
cials, was organized to operate in La 
Plata, Archuleta, Conejos and Monte- 
zuma Counties, where the settlements 
are few and far between and where for- 
ests of the choicest timber in the State 
stretch over the mountain ranges for 
miles upon miles. For ten years the busi- 
ness has been carried on but under sucha 
clever cover, if the findings of the grand 
jury are true, that it was not until after 
months of tireless search that the mat- 
ter was ready for presentation by the 
special agents. 

Extensive sawmills are located fifty 
miles west of Durango and at various 
other points adjacent to the Rio Grande 
Southern Railway. Large lumber yards 
are maintained by the company in Sil- 
verton, Durango and Ouray. The busi- 
ness amounts to tens of thousands of 
dollars annually and the members of the 
company are very wealthy. 

Stacked at the principal mill west of 
Durango are 4,000,000 feet of lumber 
ready for shipment. From fifteen tu 
twenty men are employed by this mill 
as loggers and choppers. 

The grand jury charges that the com- 
pany induced men to settle on Govern- 
ment land, taking up homesteads of 160 
acres each and then, when the first pa- 
pers were filed, purchasing it from them, 
the purchase price being the pay for the 
labor expended. These homesteads were 
never proved, for final papers were never 
taken out. The company would cut all 
the timber, haul it to its mills, and the 
homesteader under another name would 








; 
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take up other acres. It is said some- 
thing like 10,000 acres have been 
stripped of timber in the ten years of 
the company’s existence, the railroads 
buying the lumber. The Government 
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will demand a big round sum of the men 
arrested and in the meantime the special 
agents are investigating further into the 
matter.—Denver (Colo.) Post. 


Forest Policy. 


The much lamented denudation of the 
famous ‘‘Presidential Range’ in the 
White Mountains seems to be in full 
progress, according to reports emanat- 
ing from that section. A year or more 
ago it was reported that a deal had been 
closed whereby this famous tract passed 
into the hands of the Bartlett Lumber 


Company, of Boston, whose mills are at ° 


Bartlett, N. H. Forestry enthusiasts 
held up their hands in horror, and the 
press of the country printed column 
after column of editorial comment, 
pointing the finger of reproach at the 
authorities of the old Granite State for 
permitting a transaction which would 
probably result in the denudation of that 
world-famed range of mountains. We 
learn that not less than eight distinct 
logging crews have been sent into that 
section to operate during the winter, 
largely in the interest of the Bartlett 
Lumber Company. If the intention of 
the company is to strip the entire growth 
from this spot—much favored by tourists 
—their work will undoubtedly bring for- 
ward loud and prolonged protests from 
forestry interests, the general public and 
the press of the country.—Zumberman’s 
Review. 





Timber Cutting in Mississippi. 


Under the caption of ‘‘A Birthright 
for a Mess of Pottage” Zhe Timberman 
has the following to say of the waste of 
timber in Mississippi : 

Down in Sunflower and Bolivar Counties, 
Mississippi, there is a practical exposition of 
an uneconomical proposition that is so wide in 
its scope and important in its influences as to 
merit the serious attention of all hardwood 
stumpage holding and tapping railroads and 
hardwood manufacturers, Both of these, as 


well as entire communities outside, are in this 
connection such unnecessarily large sufferers 
that they should adopt strong measures of re- 
form. We refer to the getting out of pipe 
staves and its effect on those mentioned. 

In the case in point it amounts to a frittering 
away of the real and prospective assets of the 
railroads tapping the territory named. It re- 
duces the possible amount of forest product 
tonnage to a minimum, indirectly damaging 
the community and occasioning a loss to the 
lumberman by depriving him of entrance into 
a field peculiarly intended by nature to be the 
scene of his operations. 

Than the Yazoo bottoms in Mississippi there 
is, or rather was, probably no finer hardwood 
timbered section on earth. In that portion of 
it for miles on both sides of a line drawn from 
Moorhead, on the Southern Railway, to Dun- 
can, on the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley branch 
of the Illinois Central, there may now be 
witnessed such operations as in this, as well 
as numberless like sections, are wiping wide 
expanses of territory from the map so far 
as lumbermen are concerned, and all this at 
little immediate profit and much future loss 
to those short-sighted entities—the railroads— 
who could, if they would, prevent it. . 

The story of this locality is that of hundreds 
of others. Several years ago Eastern parties 
who had been attracted there settled at Moor- 
head with the intention of developing the 
heavily timbered country lying north. In 
connection with this development a line of 
railroad has up to this time been constructed 
from Moorhead to Ruleville, a distance of 
twenty miles. This road has been recently 


* purchased by the Illinois Central and will be 


extended from Ruleville to the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad, a further distance 
of about twenty-five miles. Absolutely the 
only natural resource of the country traversed 
is timber, and the most liberal estimate that 
can be made from the facts is that not to 
exceed 10 per cent of as much of this as would 
be available to the lumbermen will provide 
revenue for the railroads; and even this per- 
centage will not yield returns at all to be com- 
pared with those from a like quantity of sawn 
lumber, 

All of this, accompanied by the almost posi- 
tive exclusion of lumbermen from the territory, 
is the net result of conditions practically 
created by the railroads, wherein the country 
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has been recklessly despoiled by the stave 
producer. 

To begin with, the very land was turned 
over to these people by the railroads, who in 
the end are the chief sufferers. When the 
development spoken of was first projected, 
the stave people flocked in and secured pos- 
session of the land or trees for their purposes, 
always working far in advance of the actual 
location of transportation facilities. In their 
operations only trees of perfect growth and 
only about 20 per cent of the board measure 
contents of them are utilized. 

Traveling ahead, they fell all the choice 
timber. Of this they utilize in the case of each 
tree a 13-foot cut only. This is riven into 
staves, and the remainder—about 80 per cent 
of the average perfect tree—is left a victim to 
the always hastening forces of worms and 
decay. ‘l‘hese staves are piled in cribs and let 
remain, if needs be, for several years before 
hauling. They are being dried in the mean- 
time and the freight on them is being largely 
absorbed by the neighboring air—this is the 
extent of the neighborhood benefit. The com- 
munity or the State does not benefit even to 
the slight extent of the labor employed, which 
is imported by wholesale from the disappearing 
forests of Europe for the purpose, 

Should necessity demand, these staves may 
in the end be hauled a dozen or fifteen miles 
for shipment at a comparatively low cost. 
This is not possible with logs, hence the lum- 
berman can be and is anticipated in his opera- 
tions; in fact, he cannot operate. 

Before the fallen trunk left by the pipe-stave 
man can be reached—and they are the most 
valuable things left—they are rotten or worm- 
eaten, What is left is not sufficient to make 
an attempt at lumber producing either tempt- 
ing or profitable. The counties of Sunflower 
and Bolivar, in Mississippi, are living evidences 
of this. Less than 1o per cent of their re- 
sources are disposed of in such a way as not 
only to prove unprofitable in themselves, but 
to render the remaining 90 and more per cent 
largly valueless. The country, they include is 
covered with stave cribs, and when the time 
comes that the atmosphere -will cease to ab- 
sorb the freight, the railroads which held these 
lands and delivered them into the hands of the 
alien, in a more than double sense, will receive 
a paltry freight earning for the short haul 
necessary to reach the nearest exporting point 
only, pos | even the amount of this revenue is 
more than they deserve, since the rate which 

roduces it is the same as they have fixed upon 
umber. ‘Verily, this is a- waste of substance 
that should be inquired into and remedied. 





Informati»n Wanted. 


The notable lack of reliable information as 
to the timber supply of the United States was 
clearly demonstrated during the discussions 
that preceded the adoption of schedule D in 
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the Dingley bill, While that bill was pending 
in the Senate a request was made on the De- 
partment of Agriculture for information eover- 
ing this point, and in response the Division of 
Forestry furnished an estimate, which was 
prefaced by the statement that it was largely 
guesswork, The remaining supply of White 
Pine in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
can be arrived at with some degree of certainty, 
but we have little accurate knowledge of the 
vast resources of the south and the Pacific 
coast. 

It has been suggested that an attempt be 
made to collect this information in connection 
with the taking of the Twelfth Census, work 
on which will begin in 1900. Those who have 
had experience, however, claim that all such 
information can be more economically gathered 
through the appropriate bureau, and in this 
case the Department of Agriculture, having 
charge of the Forestry Division, would be the 
proper medium for the purpose, In fact, the 
bill providing for the taking of the Twelfth 
Census, which has already passed the Senate, 
was prepared with reference to excluding all 
such intormation because of the tendency to 
overload the enumerators, who ordinarily have 
had no practical experience in such work, 

There is no reason, however, why this work 
of securing information as to the timber supply 
should not be taken up by Congress indepen- 
dent.of the Twelfth Census and the work 
might justas well be begun next yearas the year 
following, It is stated by a leading lumber- 
man whois in close touch with the authorities 
at Washington that should it be demonstrated 
that there 1s a public need of such information, 
there would be no difficulty whatever in se- 
curing an appropriation from Congress for the 
Forestry Division to carry out any plan of 
operations that might be decided upon, That 
tkere is a demand for such information is 
clearly shown by the ‘resolutions adopted at 
the conference oF Northern and Southern mill 
men held at St. Louis recently. These mill 
men represented Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, and included in the 
number were several of the heaviest timber 
land holders in the country. In the preamble 
to this resolution, after reciting the need of 
statistics relating to the timber supply, the 
opinion is expressed that stich statistics can be 
compiled only by the Government, through 
some special bureau abundantly equipped by 
ample appropriation and thus able to employ 
the expert knowledge required. The resolu- 
tion therefore urged the establishment of a 
Bureau of Timber and Lumber Statistics as a 
part of the Division of Forestry, Department 
of Agriculture, to be supported by adequate 
annual appropriations, or that a special appro- 
priation be made to cover the cost of the com- 
pilation of these statistics in connection with 
the Twelfth Census.— Northwestern Lumber. 
man, 
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The following is the text of the reso- 
lutions above referred to: 


Resolved, That we, the lumber manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Indian Territory, Texas, 
Louisiana and Mississippi, in convention as- 
sembled at St. Louis, Mo., on the 15th day of 
November, 1898, urge the establishment of a 
Bureau of Timber and Lumber Statistics as a 
part of the Division of Forestry, Department 
of Agriculture, to be — by adequate 
annual appropriation, or that a special appro- 
priation be made to cover the cost of the com- 
pilation of these statistics in connection with 
the Twelfth Census, 


January, 


A forest fire in Wright County, Mis- 
souri (in the Ozark region), burned over 
a tract of land fifteen miles long and 
from two to six miles wide. A number 
of farm houses and other buildings were 
burned and a great deal of fencing was 
destroyed, the owners* is’ several in- 
stances having to seek personal safety 
in hasty flight. The progress of the 
fire was finally checked by timely occur- 
rence of rain. 





Recent Publications. 


“ The Timber Wealth of Pacific North 
America’ is the title of a very interesting 
and instructive contribution tothe Decem- 
ber Engineering Magazine byF rank Haines 
Lamb, of Leland Stanford University. 
Besides discussing transportation in its 
relation to the lumbering industry and 
the growth and development of that in- 


dustry within thirty years, the writer 
enters into a brief description of the 
economic value of the commercial tim- 
bers of the Pacific Coast region, all of 


them being conifers. In concluding Mr. 


Lamb says: 


The Pacific Coast forests are not ‘‘inex- 
haustible”—far from it—but, with proper use 
and care, they should be equal to the future 
needs of home and foreign consumption, The 
forests now standing are mature and are not 
bettered by not being cut. At least 90 per 
cent of the cut-over lands are of absolutely no 
value for agricultural purposes. They are 
adapted only to timber growing. Moreover, 
the native species, if protected from fire, are, 
as a rule, readily and quickly reproduced. 
Let land owners and loggers recognize these 
facts, and treat their cut-over lands as growers 
of another timber crop. Let a wise policy 
protect the forests and cut-over lands from 
fire and further the work of reforestation. 
The lumber industry is legitimate and neces- 
sary business, despite sentimentalists ; more- 
over, if properly managed, its future has 
more in store for the Pacific Coast than all her 
gold mines have yielded. 


Bulletin No. 46, Maine Agrienltural Experi- 
ment Station, recently issued, treats of orna- 
mental trees and plants for Maine. About 
twenty species of trees, mostly indigenous, 
are recommended as hardy, Strangely enough. 
though it is published in the ‘* Pine Tree State,” 
no conifers are mentioned. 


Bulletin No. 55, New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Station, gives detailed account of a care- 
ful observation of the feeding habits of the 
chipping sparrow, proving the value of this 
native bird as a destroyer of noxious insects. 
Bulletin No. 56, of the same station, gives 
results of analyses of the leaves of several 
species of Wild Cherry, showing that they con- 
tain poisonous principles which, when subjected 
to digestive ferment, result in the formation 
of prussic acid, thus causing the death of 
browsing animals. 


The Park Commissioner's Report, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, a copy of which has been 
received, is a publication of eighty pages with 
a map. It is illustrated with half-tone en- 
gravings and contains catalogues of the flora 
and fauna of Forest Park, both indigenous 
and exotic. 


The December number of Forest Leaves 
contains the addresses of the officers at the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Forest 
Association. Dr, J. T. Rothrock’s dendrologi- 
cal contribution, illustrated as usual by two 
very handsome half-tones, is devoted to a de- 
scription of the Honey Locust, which, it is 
claimed, is gradually extending its habitat 
eastward in Pennsylvania, 
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